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CHRISTIANITY AND THE HOPE OF SOCIAL 
REDEMPTION 



PROFESSOR SAMUEL DICKEY 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 



Religion and hope are inseparable. The man who is without 
God is without hope, and he who is without hope is also, we may 
be sure, "without God in the world." Every sacrifice, every 
prayer, every religious aspiration has been the expression of a hope 
for better things. Faith and Hope are twin sisters, and one is not 
born without the other in human hearts. 

Christianity is the religion of hope. Through all the ages, 
she has rescued the fallen, encouraged the desperate, consoled the 
afflicted, comforted and inspired the dying — yet she has done so 
largely through but one phase of her hope — that which concerns 
the individual. Her hope for the race, for mankind, Christianity 
for the most part forgot. Man Christianity had to rediscover in 
the days of the Renaissance, humanity she is only rediscovering 
today. 

It is most surprising, however, that Christianity's hope was 
originally social rather than individual. 

Its beginnings go back to the days of the Hebrew prophets. 
Then, it has been well said, "the very subject of the Hebrew reli- 
gion was the nation, not the individual." 1 Israel was Jehovah's 
chosen, not the individual Israelite. The latter had a part in 
the promises only as a member of the nation as a whole. Israel's 
government, her laws, her national institutions were the outward 
expressions of Jehovah's will. It is this we mean when we say her 
form of government was a theocracy. It was not simply that the 
Hebrews had a state religion, in a sense their religion was their state 
and their state their religion. 

In consequence of this, the morality the prophets insist on 
particularly is not private but public. The sins they denounce 

1 v. Dobschiitz, Eschalology of the Gospels, p. 65. 
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are not so much those of personal and private life as those of the 
nation, of its rulers and social classes. The conscience they strive 
to awaken is the community's conscience, not the individuals', and 
the forgiveness they promise to repentance is the forgiveness of the 
nation as a whole. 

But we are concerned especially with the prophets' hopes for 
the future. These centered in a kingdom which is always coming 
but never here. It is no picture of a transcendent heaven, no 
beatific choir of spirits redeemed, which they describe. On the 
contrary, it is a reign of Jehovah on earth. Jerusalem is its 
capital, the nation or a remnant are its subjects, while alien 
nations share its blessings, for Israel is to bear a priestly mission, 
and be a light to the Gentiles and a bringer of salvation to all the 
earth. 

The idea of the kingdom is more prominent in the Old Testa- 
ment than that of the messianic king. The earlier prophets 
pay scarcely any attention to the latter. We do great injustice 
to messianic prophecy when we conceive of it simply as a series of 
predictions concerning the Christ. These are but an incident. 
The content of the prophetic hope is the messianic kingdom rather 
than the messianic king. 

And this content is at once religious and social. It varies in 
many details, but not in these fundamental aspects. It is an ever- 
developing ideal in which Israel, and the other nations through 
Israel, are to enjoy the beneficent reign of Jehovah himself, a reign 
in which righteousness, justice, and peace shall characterize all 
the relations of men — a religious and ethical Utopia which has no 
parallel among the literatures of the world. 

In the years of the intertestamental period a great change came 
over the religious ideas of the Jews. Their conceptions of God 
became more and more transcendent so that he became superior to, 
and almost wholly separated from, the world. Through the 
influence of Persian dualism and angelology, this world came to be 
regarded as largely given over to the powers of evil — the great 
battlefield of armies of good and bad angels, who strove for the 
possession of mankind. Through a wider acquaintance with the 
great world-powers and bitter experiences of their persecutions, 
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the Jews came to despair of the betterment of their national con- 
dition and the realization of their prophetic hopes, save through 
the miraculous intervention of Jehovah. From co-operation in 
this realization, therefore, they gradually excluded man and his 
efforts almost entirely. The consummation was to come solely by 
the supernatural intervention of God, through a great cataclysm, 
or universal upheaval, which should bring to an end the old order, 
and usher in the new. Consequently they divided history into 
two distinct ages: the present, concerning which they were utterly 
pessimistic — indeed it was destined to grow worse and worse until 
the very end — and the future, or coming age, which was to be 
correspondingly perfect, and in which the faithful Jews were to 
enjoy the most fantastic and material joys, while the wicked 
underwent the extremest sort of tortures. 

These conceptions find expression in the so-called Apocalypses, 
or Revelations, of which sixteen or more are preserved to us in 
whole or in part. They are books which explain in the form of 
visions and under grotesque symbols, perhaps largely Babylonian 
in origin, the various events which are to signalize the "last times," 
and offer bases for the calculation of when the long-expected trans- 
formation shall occur. 

In certain respects this apocalyptic movement is an advance 
on the older prophecy, but as a whole it must be emphatically 
regarded as a deterioration. As it has been suggestively put, 2 
"Apocalyptic bears the same relation to prophecy as Rabbinism 
bears to the Mosaic Law." In other words, it is derivative and 
interpretative. It is necessary to remember that it arose in a 
degenerate age. The Greek and oriental worlds were both in their 
decadence, and the lower, more brutal, and material elements of 
man's nature were in the ascendency. The period was religiously 
unproductive for the Jew — to make up for his lack, he borrowed 
from his Babylonian, Persian, and Greek neighbors, and worked 
over and over again his own inheritance from the past. 

We must not be surprised, therefore, to learn that the social 
hope suffered in this period a distinct eclipse. 

In the first place, the hope becomes more "other-worldly" — 

'E. F. Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah, p. n. 
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the older prophetic forms of Israel's hope had concerned themselves 
largely with the land, the nation, its rulers and kings. Now the 
expectation takes on superhuman forms — the forces and activities 
become unearthly and transcendent, transformations occur in the 
heavens and earth, strange unearthly beasts and figures appear, 
great battles are fought, and slaughters of angels and men ensue, 
and the whole gets out of relation with the present, and is trans- 
ferred to a world beyond. 

In the second place, an intense pessimism comes to dominate 
the estimate of the present social world. Being separated from 
God and under the control of demons, improvement is hopeless. 
All is destined to grow worse until the appointed time, and all 
efforts for social amendment are, therefore, futile. 

Thirdly, we can see that with the growth of the conceptions 
of resurrection and individual immortality (which are distinct 
advances over the prophetic period) there is unfortunately a 
corresponding loss in the social aspects of the hope, and the latter 
often degenerate into little more than the individual reward of the 
righteous and the punishment of the wicked. 

Finally, the whole conception becomes artificial and mechanical. 
The forms and symbols, which were originally intended to make 
more vivid and concrete the messianic hope, in reality render it 
more remote and intangible. The wild figures, originally perhaps 
political symbols, in time obscure the thought and come to be 
regarded as entities in themselves. All becomes a part of a hard- 
and-fast system — a scheme or program of the ages, whose value 
and interest is intellectual and chronological rather than moral 
and religious. 

Under these tendencies the social elements of the Jewish hope 
evaporate. What were left were intensely national and meant 
little more than the triumph of Israel over her enemies. Truly 
the Jewish hope of social redemption fell on hard times when it 
passed from the prophetic into the apocalyptic period. 

But fortunately the story does not end here. Toward the close 
of this very period Jesus of Nazareth appears. To him the hope 
of social redemption owes more than to all his predecessors put 
together. 
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Yet we must not begin with a misunderstanding. Jesus was 
not a social reformer. It is a very superficial estimate which calls 
him "the first Socialist," "the good Sansculotte." His interest 
was religious rather than social or economical. It has been well 
said: 3 "There was at times in the spiritual attitude of Jesus a 
certain quality of remoteness and detachment from the social 
problems which were presented to his mind. He refused to be 
entangled in them. Distribution of property was not within his 
province. 'Man, who made me a judge or divider over you?' 
Forms of government were not for him to change. 'Render, 
therefore, unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's.'" Nothing 
is more obvious than that Jesus conceived of his mission as redemp- 
tive rather than reformatory. To bring men out of their estrange- 
ment and sin into relation with God as their Father; to deliver 
them from the bondage of hate and ambition, and greed and lust, 
into the abounding spiritual life and freedom of children of God — 
this was his work. But it was moral as well. If men were children 
of God, they must exhibit the marks of resemblance to their 
heavenly Father. They must be holy and perfect as he. They 
must regard all men as their brothers, and love them as they love 
themselves. These, and not social economics, were the things Jesus 
cared most about. 

But Jesus was not a philosopher either — not a religious moralist 
whose teaching was unrelated to the movements and expectations 
of his day. He had shown his approval of John's enterprise by 
submitting to his baptism. And John the Baptist stood in vital 
relation to the prophets of the Old Testament, and as such had 
announced the immediate coming of the kingdom of God. 

Jesus himself preached the same gospel, "Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand," and without doubt conceived of it 
as realized in His own person as Messiah. He stood, therefore, in 
vital relation to the concrete hopes and expectations of his people, 
and taught his disciples to labor and pray for the coming of the 
kingdom of God. 

We are now face to face with the much-controverted question 
of how Jesus conceived of this kingdom. Did he transfer it to the 

3 Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, p. 78. 
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inward life of man and translate the eschatological expectations of 
his time into purely religious and moral values ? Did he, as has 
been held, 4 make the kingdom "the sum of all the good things 
belonging to the supernatural life of God's children, primarily the 
powers of holy truth and love acting on the human conscience and 
will" ? Or was he, to go to the other extreme, completely a child 
of his time ? And did he accept and share the apocalyptic ideals 
of the period in which he lived ? And so did he look on the king- 
dom as future — or at least only proleptically present — and view 
his own work, like John's, as preparatory, his ethics as temporary, 
a sort of interim-morality, valid only until the conditions of the 
present age should be dissolved ? 

Into the merits of this present-day discussion we cannot enter 
here. Suffice it to say we do not believe either extreme is right. 
Jesus undoubtedly did universalize, spiritualize, and give moral 
content to the current expectations of his time, but his teachings 
as certainly contain apocalyptic elements which cannot be honestly 
eliminated. And yet for our present purpose it is significant that 
the apocalyptic elements are subordinate. The main interest is 
the ethico-religious. He cares little for eschatology in the narrower 
sense, and does not attempt to solve its problems. Much of the 
eschatological imagery which he uses has been well called "trans- 
muted eschatology," 5 because what in Jewish eschatology was 
spoken of as occurring at the end of the age, Jesus takes as present, 
and gives to it an inward rather than an outward meaning. 

When we study the teaching of Jesus comparatively, we find 
he has far more in common with the Old Testament prophets than 
with the Apocalyptists, and, we may believe, with the apocalyptic 
movement of his times. He goes back to the prophets' theocratic 
idea of the kingdom, and like them draws out the religious and 
moral implications of the realization of the rule of God on earth. 
The kingdom is the new order of things which will result when 
God's will is done on earth as it is now done in heaven. 

It is not a new world, as the Apocalyptists thought, which Jesus 
speaks of — but this world, only transformed and purified. And 

* Muirhead, Eschatology of Jesus, p. 1 14. 

s v. Dobschutz, Eschatology of the Gospels, p. 150. 
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it is with the transformation of the moral and spiritual elements 
Jesus is especially concerned. Consequently it cannot be said the 
hope of Jesus was "other-worldly" as the Apocalyptists' was. 
The present is ever in the foreground with him. And the future 
is brought in only as it relates to this. 

Nor is Jesus' view characterized by pessimism. He has seen 
Satan fall already as lightning from heaven. His power is there- 
fore broken and he has been bound by a stronger than he. The 
end of his dominion has already begun. So Jesus is no ascetic for 
whom the world is inherently evil. He came eating and drinking. 
He knew the joy of living, the beauty of nature, and the love 
of men and women and little children. 

Nor did he allow individual aspects of the kingdom to do injus- 
tice to the social. He always viewed the individual not as isolated 
but in his relations to others, as a part therefore of the social organ- 
ism. The world which is the opposite of the kingdom is evidently 
a name for the present social order, and it follows therefore that the 
kingdom is a social order too. There is no systematic teaching 
on the subject — for Jesus was an occasional preacher — but his 
teaching on wealth, on the family, on human fraternity, etc., show 
his was very emphatically a social ideal, and he looked forward to 
the consummation of the kingdom as a social hope. 

For Jesus there was nothing artificial or mechanical about the 
messianic hope. All is natural and vital — -because God for him 
is not remote and unrelated to his world, but immanent, present 
even in the beauty of the lily and the fall of the bird. If Jesus did 
not have the conception of development or evolution — and we must 
be careful about attributing to him the ideas of our own time — 
he comes very near it in the parables of the leaven and those based 
on the growth of the seed. The disciples are to labor for the king- 
dom's coming as well as pray for it — for the kingdom is a result to 
be striven for as well as a gift to be received from God. 

In a word, we see that, however much or little Jesus may have 
been influenced by the apocalyptic movement, it did not in the 
slightest impair his social ideals of the kingdom. He goes back 
to the prophets of the Old Testament, yet he does not stop with 
them. He carries the conception far beyond their highest dreams, 
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not only in definiteness of detail, but in that he grounds the social 
hope in the very nature of God and man. 

It is a true observation that "the determinative thing in religion 
is the idea of God." 6 The nobility and value of any religion depend 
on the purity and sublimity of its conception of God. Now Israel 
possessed, in her belief in an incomparably just and holy God, a 
regulative principle which produced in the Mosaic Law a govern- 
mental system which has no parallel for social justice in all antiq- 
uity. This same regulative principle lay also at the bottom of the 
prophets' social hope, and accounts for much of its unique sublimity. 

But the great contribution of Jesus was that he taught, further, 
that God was man's Father; that he was the Father of all men, 
individually and alike, and that all were therefore brothers, and 
owed to each other the same love which God as Father bestowed 
on all. This doctrine of God lent at once a new dignity to man. 
As son of God the individual man, of whatever race or class, gained 
a new social value. He was the equal of every other man in the 
world. And he was no longer an individual standing apart by 
himself in lonely isolation. By the doctrine of brotherhood, or 
the divine family, he came into vital connection with every other 
man, and thus was grounded a new conception of the solidarity 
of the human race. 

In Jesus' vicarious giving of himself and his life for others, there 
was born into the world a new principle of vicarious redemption — 
the sacrifice of self for others — of the individual for the good of 
all — and so a new way was opened for the realization of this unity 
and solidarity which Jesus had given to the ideal of man. 

In these doctrines of Christ and Christianity lie regulative 
principles which are positively revolutionary. Consistently applied 
to the institutions and relationships of men, they mean the death 
of the old order of the world. These principles demand the estab- 
lishment of a new order in which the organizing principles shall 
be love, co-ordination, and vicarious self-sacrifice. 

How did the Christian church perceive and realize this ideal ? 
Did it hold it ever consciously before itself, and strive consistently 
for its attainment ? There is evidence that the Jewish-Christian 

6 Fairbaim, Religion in History and in Modern Life, pp. 117 f. 
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church did maintain in some measure the social aspect of Jesus' 
hope — witness, for example, the social teaching of the Epistle of 
James. But the church as a whole did not. It simply transferred 
the whole thing to heaven. So imbued was it with the apocalyptic 
idea, so saturated with eschatological conceptions, inherited from 
later Judaism, that the church immediately began to exalt the 
eschatological element in Jesus' teaching at the expense of other 
elements, and even to reinterpret some of his moral and spiritual 
teachings back into an eschatological dress. Paul looked for a 
redemption of creation, it is true, but it was thoroughly escha- 
tological, and he had little interest in the social order as such. 

New influences also added their impetus to the movement. 
The kingdom was soon identified with the church. And the city 
of God — a concrete embodiment of the hope, capable of social inter- 
pretation — was made equivalent to the ecclesiastical order. As 
Christianity was transplanted to Gentile soil, Greek individualism 
came in more and more to modify and destroy the collective hope. 
Further influences of Persian dualism tended also to spiritualize 
the conception of redemption and to make it more and more a 
deliverance from the evil of matter and the material world. In a 
way, the hope persisted in the doctrine of a millennium, or the 
thousand years' reign of Christ on earth, but even this gradually 
receded into the infinite future, and lost all connection with the 
struggle and effort of the present. 

Nonetheless, these regulative or architectonic principles of 
Christianity were at work reforming and reorganizing society where- 
ever they touched it. The history of Christianity is the history 
of such reformation. But this is different from saying that Chris- 
tianity had for its great objective this hope of the redemption of 
society as the larger complement of the redemption of the indi- 
vidual. In this, Christianity has been signally unfaithful to the 
example and teaching of her Master. 

We stand today in the midst of a new social awakening. There 
is evident everywhere what has been called a "rising passion for 
social reconstruction." 7 What place shall the church — that is, 
organized Christianity — take? Shall she surrender her original 

' Scudder, Harvard Theological Review, 191 1, p. 234. 
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ideal to those without her pale, who in the last analysis have only 
borrowed it from her prophets and her Lord? Can she safely 
trust his hope to unreligious hands? Can religion be divorced 
from the hope of social redemption and that redemption be ever 
more than formal, external, and futile at last ? And, on the other 
hand, can the church, in an age when the choicest spirits are aroused 
and exalted by new social hopes, go on dreaming again her apocalyp- 
tic dreams, and calculating and recalculating again her mystic 
numbers, all unconscious that her Lord is coming as truly in the 
silent growth of righteousness and justice and love as in the clouds 
of heaven ? 

Is it not patent that men have largely lost interest in the old 
eschatology ? It no longer supplies a vital motive. The preach- 
ing of the blisses of heaven and the torments of hell do not, as of 
old, bring men into "the ark of safety." The age is no longer 
blindly receptive of the intellectual inheritance of the past. Its 
cosmogony it has ceased to take from the Book of Genesis. Its 
eschatology it will not accept literally from the Book of Revelation. 
It asks to be shown the reason in the here and now. 

And yet the real question is : Can the world get along without 
the religious and moral principles taught in the Bible from Genesis 
to Revelation ? The world will have a social hope — never fear ! 
But will that hope have a place for God in it — personal as well 
as all-pervasive, holy and just as well as kind and loving ? 

In seeking to modernize the Christian hope and find a motive 
which will appeal to men today, we are really trying to Christianize 
it again. It is but to take it back once more to conformity to the 
teaching of the prophets and of Christ himself. The symbol and 
form in which sometimes the Hope was embodied are indifferent. 
The significant thing is that Jesus taught the great objective of 
Christian effort is not heaven — but the kingdom of God; that the 
kingdom belongs primarily to this world and not to that of the 
transcendent world to come, and that Jesus thought of it as coming 
when God's will should be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 

Into what vagaries has not an insistence on eschatology brought 
Christianity ? To what absurdity and futility has it not led inter- 
pretation ? Its preposterous extravagances have been the ridicule 
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of Christian faith, and the sooner we stop calculating "the times 
and the seasons," and searching for the "eagles" and "their gather- 
ing together" — the better for Christianity. After all, it is only 
the "carcase" which is to be found by this method. The vital 
Christian hope lies otherwhere, and all this eschatological literalism 
is foreign to the true spirit of Christianity. It is the product of a 
decadent and unspiritual Judaism, and though Christian ideas have 
sometimes clothed themselves in its symbols, Jesus put the emphasis 
elsewhere, and set us the example by interpreting much of its 
imagery spiritually. 

What a glorious summons the Christian hope presents ! A hope 
that is at once social and religious : which aspires to link not only 
God and man, but God and humanity together! Irresistible will 
be the power of religious enthusiasm when applied to the estab- 
lishment of social righteousness, and permanent the readjustment 
which has as its foundation the realization of the filial relationship 
between man and God. There is no antagonism between this 
and the personal hope of every Christian. It is but the larger 
fulfilment of that of which the individual hope is the suggestion. 
And the divine redemption will never be complete until a lost 
humanity is brought to God through Jesus Christ. 



